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Scientific Computation and Numerical Analysis 


Francis J. SHEID 
Professor of Mathematics, College of Liberal Arts 


OWADAYS more arithmetic is being performed every second than 
during the entire course of human history before our time. The princi- 

pal laborers in this volume business are automatic high-speed calculating 
machines. Today’s mathematicians and other scientists are fortunate in 
having such reliable, competent and productive helpers. The development 
of aids to computation has been proceeding since very early times, from such 
simple origins as sticks and stones, fingers and toes, notches and scratches, 
to dust boards, the abacus, slide rule, planimeter, and more recently a 
variety of mechanical and electrical devices, culminating in the “electronic 
brains” of the last decade. 

Paralleling these improvements in computing equipment has been a 
remarkable, though little publicized, development in computing methods, 
and, of course, an intimately related, persistent rolling back of the frontiers 
of science itself, resulting in the appearance of new types of mathematical 
problems requiring computations. The genius which our predecessors and 
contemporaries have shown in finding methods for solving these new prob- 
lems is something of which we can all be proud, and discovering it is one 
of the pleasures experienced in studying the various mathematical disci- 
plines. The uninitiated are not of course in a position to understand fully 
the extent of these achievements. Whitehead has said that “‘probably nothing 
in the modern world would have more astonished a Greek mathematician 
than to learn that the whole population of Western Europe could perform 
the operation of division.” Whether or not this is still true, it is an under- 
statement to report that things have progressed rather far beyond long divi- 
sion, and the reader is asked to believe that the mathematician’s tool box 
now contains many valuable instruments, some of which are called matrices, 
residues, transforms, series, derivatives, integrals, trees, lattices, and operators. 

Having issued this brief proclamation of the present state of excellence 
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of the mathematical arts, one must make two qualifying remarks. First, the 
point at which the mathematician considers his problem solved often fails 
to satisfy the engineer or administrator. If numerical results are required, 
expert guidance and hours of computing may still be necessary to obtain 
them. Second, it must be confessed that many of today’s most critical prob- 
lems, arising, for example, in such fields as nuclear development and missile 
guidance, will not yield. They remain “unsolvable” in the sense that explicit 
formulas have not been developed. For these problems one must seek ap- 
proximate solutions, usually in numerical form. The speed of modern 
equipment has been an important factor in obtaining such approximations, 
Where formerly a multiplication required minutes (by pencil and paper) 
or seconds (abacus or desk computer), it is now possible to perform 100,000 
multiplications per second. Additions are even faster. This speed makes it 
possible to perform feats of arithmetic which would have overwhelmed the 
most dedicated computers of the past. If, then, a way can be found to approxi- 
mate an “unsolvable” problem by a substitute involving nothing but ele- 
mentary arithmetic, however extensive the arithmetic, there is hope for 
obtaining an approximate solution. 

Numerical analysis is the study of computational method; the science 
of obtaining numerical results. It includes the search for better ways for 
solving old problems and for any way at all for solving new or previously 
unthinkable problems, exploiting as fully as possible the potential of available 
computing equipment. A few examples of noteworthy calculations of the 
past and present are here given in order to illustrate the progress in numerical 
methods. No attempt has been made to be comprehensive, but instead to 
minimize the strain on the reader’s mathematical recollections, and still, it 
is hoped, indicate the trends. 

The Book of Numbers records a census of the Jewish tribes as: 


Reuben 46,500 Ephraim 40,500 
Simeon 59,300 Manasseh 32,200 
Gad 45,650 Benjamin 35,400 
Judah 74,600 Dan 62,700 
Issachar 54,400 Asher 41,500 
Zebulun 57,400 Naphtali 53,400 


and gives the correct total — 603,550. It does not mention the procedures 
by which these impressive round numbers were obtained. Herodotus, 
however, describes the counting of Xerxes’ army on the great beaches near 
Doriscus in beautiful detail: 
...the count of the whole land army showed it to be a million and seven hundred 
thousand. The numbering was done as follows: a myriad [10,000] men were collected 
in one place, and when they were packed together as closely as might be, a line was 
drawn round them; this being drawn, the myriad was sent away, and a wall of 


stone built on the line reaching up to a man’s navel; which done, others were brought 
into the walled space, till in this way all were counted. 
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Drawing prepared by Mary Mealy, teaching assistant in the Department of Fine Arts, College of 
Liberal Arts. 


Xerxes (or his lieutenant) is to be complimented for a picturesque and 
effective, though improvised, method. Organizations such as the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, of course, today conduct periodical enumerations far 
surpassing in both scope and precision these ancient efforts. But these are 
“merely” problems of counting. 

A typical elementary example of changing method concerns the compu- 
tation of r (pz). The suspicion seems to penetrate far back into history that 
for all circles the length of circumference divided by the length of diameter 
is the same. Every geometry student now learns that this ratio is called pz 
and equals roughly 3.1416. Its remarkable penetration into the remotest 
corners of modern mathematics is surprising. 

The Bible, the Babylonians, Brahmagupta, and others were apparently 
satisfied with the approximation m= 3. Archimedes (287? — 212 B.C.), the 
greatest mathematician of antiquity, replaced the circumference by inner 
and outer polygons of up to 96 sides, and deduced that lies between 3'/; 
and 3'°/,,. This implies an error of considerably less than one per cent. 
Others have used the geometric method to obtain results correct to as many 
as 35 decimal places. 
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Modern computations of 7 are based on one or another of various 


specific formulas involving infinite processes. In the late 17th century, Wallis 
showed that 


un 


an “‘infinite series.’”” Both these expressions produce results too slowly for 
practical use, but others with “improved convergence”’ were soon developed. 
In 1853, William Shanks (to occupy his evenings, so he said) used a series 
based on the formula 
= 4 arctan '/; — arctan 

to obtain 7 to 707 decimals. His value has since been shown to be in error 
beginning with the 527th place. At least in part for the sport, high speed 
computers have recently been used to carry the result to 3333 decimal places. 
It would take quite a polygon to produce such a figure by the old geometric 
process. On the other hand, Archimedes’ value is still good enough for most 
applications. 

Consider next the problem of finding square roots. An old technique 
involves a splitting into equal factors by trial and error. For +~/30 this might 
lead to the “successive approximations” 5 X 6, 5.50 X 5.46, and 5.48 X 
5.48, where the last result is correct to its two decimal places. The slide 
rule is nicely suited to such an operation. 

There is always, of course, the digit-by-digit method so popular in 
arithmetic texts, and there are various approximations such as 


b 
N = 2 a 
which date back to early Hindu and Arabic cultures. 
For N = 30, this formula would yield 


5 
V30 = V25+5 = 5+ = 5.45 


to two decimal places. The correct value is nearer to 5.48, but an error of 
this size was of no consequence in ancient times, and is sometimes negligible 
today. 

Over the years extensive tables of square roots have been calculated. 
These tables permit the average computer to avoid root extractions entirely. 
He simply “looks up” the values he needs, or occasionally “interpolates” 
between entries. Suppose, however, that during the course of solving a 
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scientific problem, a modern high speed machine requires the root of a 
number which it has just computed. Since “it knows” only the more ele- 
mentary arithmetical operations, it is essential that it be provided in advance 
with a “‘sub routine”’ for making such a step. This may amount to transferring 
an extensive table of square roots (available in any major library) into the 
machine’s memory before starting the computation, and there are examples 
in mathematical literature to show that this may sometimes be preferable. 
However, it is generally conceded that, since internal arithmetic is so much 
faster and more reliable than “‘input-output’’ equipment, when a square root 
is required it should be calculated ‘‘on the spot” by the machine, even such 
quantities as +/0, or +/1, since only the machine will know what root it 
currently needs. Moreover, if the same root occurs a dozen or more times, it 
is recomputed every time. This is faster than storing all previous roots and 
checking to see if the current root is already in storage. 

The decision to compute rather than to “read in tables” introduces 
other questions, such as what method of root extraction to use. The criteria 
of simplicity of programming (explaining to the machine) and speed of 
operation have led to the adoption by many laboratories of an “‘iterative” 


procedure such as the formula: 

N 
= XH x. ) 
k 


Here N is the number whose root is required, X,, is an estimate of the root 
and X,,, is an improved estimate. When an X,,, has been calculated 
by this formula, it is then reintroduced on the right and so leads to still 
another approximation. As an example, to find +/30, set N = 30 and make 
the fairly natural and not very good “‘guess” X, = 5 to find 


30 
X, = (5+ >) = 5.5 
and then 
30 
X;=% (5.5 +5) 5:47 


The next step would produce 
X4 = 5.47722557, 

which is correct to its full eight decimal places. Another step would give a 
result correct to about sixteen decimal places, indicating the speed with 
which very accurate values can be found. The initial guess could be avoided 
by always choosing X, = 1, which would necessitate a few more iterations. 
Even so, the entire job could be done in about a thousandth of a second. 

In modern engineering problems, it is not uncommon to encounter 
higher roots than the second. The iteration method can be modified very 
easily. Cube roots, for example, may be found from 
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= + 2x, | 


For the cube root of 1.2345678 the following sequence (with initial guess 
X, = 1) would occur: 


X, = 1.00000000 
X, = 1.07818927 
X; = 1.07279319 
X, = 1.07276595 


= 1.07276595 


The last result is correct as far as it goes. 


The second part of Dr. Sheid’s article will appear in the Fune issue of the JOURNAL. 


Higher Education and All That 
A Cr de Coeur 


GEORGE DALTON 


Instructor in Economics, College of Liberal Arts 


NE should apologize before adding to the already alarming volume of 

words about education in the United States. The only possible excuse 

for so doing is the shaky hope that someone might take heed if the words are 
true and few. 

Each year our universities graduate thousands of uneducated people 
who are vocationally ill-equipped and intellectually immature. They are 
college graduates who cannot write English well, who cannot read with 
facility, and who cannot speak grammatically. At twenty-two, they are 
physically mature and legally responsible, but after sixteen years of full-time 
schooling they have derived no independently thought-out positions which 
would help prepare them to make intelligent decisions. In a word, they are 
neither competent nor adult. 

I have gathered below a nosegay of the most blatant of those college 
malpractices which contribute to such large-scale waste. They will be pain- 
fully familiar to those who teach in our universities. 

It is all too easy to specialize in undergraduate courses of study which 
do not give the unsuspecting student a general education, or really train 
him for any specialty. The most wasteful of those “‘majors’’ devoted to the 
minute dissection of trivia are business administration, education, and 
journalism. And by providing simple “‘how-to” courses they also serve as 
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attractive grazing lands for the mediocre and the lazy. A very depressing 
statistic is that more than half of our non-physical-science undergraduates 
specialize in these three fields. It is no accident that Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia do not allow their undergraduates to major in business adminis- 
tration, or that those who sift each graduating class to fill junior executive 
positions in industry and government prefer the student who did well in 
liberal arts to the one who did well in business administration. Typically, 
students who specialize in English, history, or philosophy enter universities 
less unintelligent and emerge less uneducated than those in marketing, 
management, and advertising. 

Lectures are overemphasized, while reading, writing, and discussion are 
underemphasized. In the elementary and high schools a large portion of 
classroom time and effort is devoted to the transference by the teacher to the 
pupil of simple skills such as reading, writing, and arithmetic. There is little 
doubt that such demonstration by the teacher to the pupil in the classroom 
isa useful and successful method. Unfortunately, the erroneous extrapolation 
is made that the classroom is also the place in a university where an educa- 
tion is acquired. Achieving proficiency in economics, history, philosophy, 
literature — in short, in the social sciences and the humanities — does not 
involve acquiring skills analogous to writing and reading. This fact has long 
been recognized by European universities and by graduate schools in the 
United States. I point out that when a student concentrating, say, in history 
or literature, finishes work for the A.B. degree and undertakes graduate work 
leading to a Ph.D., he shifts his working time from classroom lectures to 
reading in a library, writing papers which he defends in seminar discussion, 
and, I might add, talking with other graduate students about their common 
work over coffee or beer. It is personal and creative participation via deep 
reading, individual research and writing, and daily discussion, which makes 
for intellectual advancement. The same methods should be used in under- 
graduate education. Lectures and textbooks are inadequate and ineffective 
when unaccompanied by the more demanding techniques. 

The quest for quantity inevitably diminishes quality. Classes as large as 
four hundred, instituted as emergency expedients to handle GI-swollen 
enrollments after World War II, too often have been retained. There are at 
least three undesirable by-products of bigness in universities: (1) Such big- 
hess is impersonal. A student is a mere number. His teachers do not know 
his name, where he comes from, or what he wants to do with his life. In- 
formal discussions with admired professors are usually ruled out because the 
professor has an army of students and can’t possibly find time to meet any 
appreciable number of them. (2) Writing and discussion are minimized. 
Professors who are forced to give examinations to hundreds of students are 
reduced to giving tests of a true-false and multiple-choice type. Instead of 
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being given scope to develop their ideas, and practice in writing intelligently 
organized examination essays and research papers, students merely check 
off answers on a card which is scored by a machine. Johnny will never learn 
to write or to reason without practice. (3) There are simply not enough 
competent college professors to teach the multitude of university students 
presently enrolled. Whole generations of students are penalized by incompe- 
tent teachers who waste the time and diminish the zeal of their students. A 
sort of destructive ping-pong effect occurs in which bad teaching induces 
student indifference and student apathy induces half-hearted teaching, 
sometimes even by those professors who are capable. The result is the sad 
spectacle of the bland leading the tame. 

Too many of the vast numbers in college are not seriously interested in 
acquiring education. Conferences with students who do poorly lead me to 
believe that many are in college for rather irrelevant reasons: (1) One group 
is in college only because of their parents’ insistence. Usually the people in 
this group are neither very bright nor very interested in learning, and would 
rather be working at some money-making job than continuing what is to 
them the painful and pointless business of classes, books, and tests. (2) There 
are the misplaced persons: students not studying what they really want to 
study. Typically, Junior is really interested in becoming a specialist in physi- 
cal education, classical languages, or seventeenth-century poetry, but be- 
cause of parental urgings that he be practical (i.e., prepare himself for a 
lucrative job), he specializes in pre-med, pre-law, or accounting. The cost 
of education to such students is high. Besides the expenditure of money and 
time there are the psychic costs which result from the resentment of parents 
and dislike for the work: (3) There are the degree-seekers: those who are 
convinced by early training in school and in the home that the whole business 
of education is useless except for the fact that employers prefer college grad- 
uates. The reaction of such students to books and lectures is stolid indiffer- 
ence: they couldn’t care less. They emerge from college different in only one 
respect from when they entered: they are four years older. (4) There are the 
socializers: those to whom the social activities in college are far more attrac- 
tive than the educational and the intellectual. I shall mention only two 
types, the husband hunter and the contact hunter. The husband hunter 
usually possesses a predatory mother, who, assuming that early marriage 
should be the exclusive goal of the unwed female, sends her daughter off 
well-groomed and well-instructed to fish in that great pool of unsuspecting 
manhood: The American College. The contact hunters, or Big Men on 
Campus, personify the philosophy of Willy Loman in Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman: it is better to be well-liked than well-educated. They 
join as many social groups as possible; they meet lots of people; they run 
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after student office; they get their activities publicized. Their mission in 
college is to acquire a marketable reputation. 

The losses involved in subordinating the acquisition of four years of 
higher education to other motives are not confined to the groups cited above. 
Few young people are individualistic enough, wise enough, or experienced 
enough to do what the others around them are not doing. As a result, the 
student who exhibits brilliance loses prestige by not being one of the boys. 
The bright and the hard-working are thereby penalized. 

If the points made above have validity, there can be derived from them a 
number of policies which would increase the quality and the effectiveness 
of college education. For the sake of brevity I shall confine my policy re- 
marks to the two areas which seem to me to receive insufficient attention and 
emphasis: the size of college enrollments, and the student’s choice of which 
program of higher education (if any) best suits him. 

Increased college enrollment does not necessarily mean increased per- 
sonal or community welfare. Attempting to educate the ill-equipped and 
the uninterested student penalizes the good student without providing com- 
mensurate gains. I would urge college administrators to exercise more careful 
choice in accepting freshmen. Keeping college enrollments from becoming 
inflated is a root condition for improving the quality of instruction, decreas- 
ing the size of classes, and increasing the use of intensive, individualized 
techniques. 

I would urge high school students and their parents to consider carefully 
whether going to a four-year college with its attendant cost in time and 
money is really worth it to them. If an eighteen-year-old shows neither 
aptitude nor serious inclination for advanced study, he will probably be 
better off not going to college. If the prestige of a degree is important to him 
or his parents, then a two-year curriculum such as is offered by schools of 
general education and junior colleges should be sought. If some specialized 
training is desired without the “‘cultural frills” entailed in a four-year liberal 
arts program, then a trade school or a shorter non-degree program should be 
sought. 

I would urge the well-equipped and the intelligent student to investi- 
gate and to choose more carefully his field of concentration. Specialized 
preparation in history, English, or philosophy, for example, may prove to 
be of greater professional use to a journalist than a “major” in journalism. 
Furthermore, I would urge him to remember, when choosing a field of con- 
centration, that he should be guided by his interests and aptitudes, and not 
solely by his (or his parents’) estimate of a field’s practicality. 
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Barriers to Distribution at Home and Abroad 


Davip CARSON 


Professor of Marketing, College of Business Administration 


NTIL less than a century ago the regulation of private business prac- 
tices was largely a matter of common law,! as well as of direct decrees 
by autocratic rulers. Nevertheless, the distributive trades have long been 
accustomed to some governmental regulation of their activities. For instance, 
in A.D. 301 the Roman Emperor Diocletian issued his famous edict fixing 
retail prices of food, clothing, timber, and other commodities. In 1307 
Philip IV of France fixed prices of fish, bread, wine, and flour for the popu- 
lace of Paris, and in 1502 Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain fixed the maximum 
price of wheat. The causes of these price-fixing actions were commonly 
famine or excessive prices resulting from currency disturbances, and the 
usual purpose was relief for the consumer. 


In the thirteenth century, St. Thomas Aquinas formulated the doctrine 
of just price, long a tenet in Church circles. He announced the view that for 
every article there was but a single just price. The general effect of this belief 
was to level prices downward, or to keep them at a customary level, in favor 
of the consumer. An effort was made in Boston in 1639-1640 to enforce just 
price in a public court dominated by Protestant Puritans. One Robert 
Keayne, a Boston merchant, was accused of charging unduly high prices 
for goods which he imported from England. He was tried and fined a con- 
siderable sum.? 


During the Middle Ages and until comparatively recent times, the 
merchants of many European communities were organized into guilds com- 
posed of all traders in the community. These guilds were often more effective 
in regulating the trade of their towns than the governments were, and were 
frequently able to influence governmental action on tolls, taxes, and other 
restrictions. Although the guilds also sought to eliminate cut-throat compe- 
tition and to set standards for merchandise and service, all too frequently 
they were primarily interested in maintaining their status in the community 
and their assured incomes. 

Although the growth of modern states and the industrial revolution has 
sapped much of the economic power formerly held by these merchant guilds, 
their contemporary counterparts still exist in great numbers throughout the 
world.* These present-day guildsmen often concentrate on attacks against 
newer forms of distribution because they significantly alter the competitive 
situation in the community, or threaten to do so. Generally these newer 
forms of distribution have been able to attract consumers principally because 
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they are superior in terms of efficiency, service, location, or price. So far in 
this century, various nations have promulgated restrictive and discriminatory 
legislation directed against department stores, variety stores, retail chains in 
general, house-to-house selling, supermarkets, and discount houses — virtu- 
ally the ““Who’s Who” of modern retailing. 

The department store has been the specific target of more restrictive 
legislation than any other form of retailing, probably because this store was 
the first really radical departure from the small-shopkeeper tradition extant 
throughout the world for centuries. The first department stores evolved 
during the middle of the nineteenth century out of the larger specialty stores 
found in major cities of the Western world. The fruits of industrialization 
had raised the purchasing power of urban dwellers significantly, and the 
growth of public transportation permitted them to travel considerable 
distances from their homes to satisfy their wants. Department stores offered 
consumers vast selections of merchandise, fixed prices without haggling, 
freedom to browse about the stores, and often such services as delivery. Con- 
sumers liked these features and they flocked to these stores in considerable 
numbers. As a result, many small shopkeepers agitated for legislation directed 
against department stores. 

At the turn of this century, the German state of Prussia obliged these 
small shopkeepers by levying a special tax on department store sales.4 Other 
German states, and later other nations, followed suit. The severest restrictions 
were enacted in many lands during the great depression of the 1930’s. For 
instance, from 1933 to 1945 Switzerland prohibited the establishment of any 
new department store. As recently as 1954 the Belgian House of Representa- 
tives passed a law forbidding the opening of new department stores in towns 
with fewer than 50,000 inhabitants, and the enlargement of department stores 
already located in these towns. This law classified department stores as 
general merchandise stores employing five or more persons, thus encouraging 
very small-scale retailing in a nation which already has one of the highest 
proportions of shopkeepers to total population of any nation in the Western 
world. 

Japan’s “‘Department Store Act’? of 1956 is another instance proving 
that sentiment against this form of retailing is still strong. This Japanese law 
also classifies relatively small units as department stores. No new department 
store may be opened in Japan without a special permit, and the Ministry of 
Trade is directed not to issue such a permit if the proposed store is likely to 
injure small concerns. Japanese department stores are obliged to close at 
6 P.M. on most days, whereas other retailers are not obliged to do so. 

Laws governing the establishment of new enterprises may either be 
directed against a specific type of retailing, such as department stores, or 
against retail businesses in general. Thus, Denmark limits the number of 
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shops which a merchant may own to one per municipality; but manufactur. 
ing tradesmen such as butchers, bakers, and tailors, may own any number 
of stores selling their products. This law was originally promulgated in the 
sixteenth century at the insistence of several tradesmen’s guilds, but it was 
reviewed and even strengthened as recently as 1953. As a result, specialty 
and variety store chains are rare in Denmark, although the expansion of 
metropolitan areas to municipalities lying outside the core cities has amelio- 
rated the situation somewhat. 

According to the ‘‘Establishment Act” passed in The Netherlands in 
1937, a permit must be obtained from the local Chamber of Commerce 
before a new store may be opened, or before a store may add a new group of 
merchandise to those carried. The onus of proof of need for the new store 
rests with the applicant. 

Not all laws directed against the opening of new businesses pertain to 
retailers, however. In 1936 the Norwegian Parliament introduced a law — 
still effective — making entry into the potato meal industry conditional upon 
public license, since the capacity of the industry exceeded its output by a 
wide margin. 

Restrictions on personnel sometimes require that a store manager hold a 
certificate indicating that he has had the technical training needed to carry 
out his duties. In Austria, a retail store manager is normally required to hold 
a certificate of capacity which requires a three-year apprenticeship and five 
years’ experience as a salesman. Until recently, store managers in The Neth- 
erlands were required to have two certificates: a general certificate indicat- 
ing mastery of basic subjects such as bookkeeping and commercial law, and 
another indicating proficiency in a particular trade. Since these dual re- 
quirements seriously limited the supply of store managers, they have been 
eased somewhat in recent years. 

In nations requiring retailers to be licensed before opening a new store, 
licenses are usually granted either for all commodities or for only a limited 
number, depending upon the wording of the application and the opposition 
it encounters. In South Africa, such licenses are issued by a municipal 
official, who may decree that an applicant may sell fresh produce and grocer- 
ies, for instance, but not hardware and soft goods. 

Vestigial regulations ostensibly aimed at safeguarding the public’s 
health are sometimes used to restrict merchants from dealing in certain com- 
modities. These laws, drawn up before the days of mass refrigeration and 
modern packaging techniques, often make absurdly detailed demands on the 
handling and sale of certain merchandise. In some areas of West Germany, 
exceedingly expensive and bulky equipment is required for the sale of milk, 
fish, or meat, thus discouraging the growth of full-line supermarkets. Switzer- 
land forbids its otherwise complete supermarkets from carrying milk, sup- 
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posedly on hygienic grounds, even though the most elementary hygienic 
laws are openly flouted by the milk dealers who are fighting to retain this 
self-protective measure. 

During the mid-thirties, many European nations passed laws specifying 
the times when stores may conduct clearances and other special sales, and 
some of these laws are still in force. In 1937 Denmark passed a law — still 
effective — stating that clearance sales may be held only twice a year. The 
summer clearance, for instance, must be held between July 15th and August 
15th. Otherwise, sales may be run only before shops are closed, liquidated, 
moved, or completely rebuilt, provided that permits are first obtained from 
the municipal police. 

Many nations regulate hours of store openings to a much greater extent 
than we do. The “Shop Act” of Great Britain fixes the hours during which 
stores may remain open. In London, for instance, stores must close one after- 
noon each week, with the specific day varying for each section of the city. 
Stores in northern Italy are required to close from 12:30 to 3 P.M. in the 
summer, while those in the southern part of that country must close from 
1 to 5 p.m. Department stores in Paris must close most Mondays. Wholesale 
and retail stores in Natal, South Africa, may open as early as 5 a.m. but they 
must close by 5 p.M., and by 1 p.m. on Saturday. The specific hours during 
which stores may open are related to national temperament, climate, and 
the strength of unions in the distributive trades. 

Certain nations strictly control the issuance of free gifts, souvenirs, and 
prizes. South Africa’s ‘““Trade Coupons Act” has all but eliminated such 
awards in that nation. 

The United States is unique in the lengths to which it has pushed its 
national and state laws on retail price maintenance, but it is not alone in this 
move. Great Britain’s ““Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act’ of 1956 
has been aimed more at destroying the tradewide price agreements so com- 
monly practiced in that nation than at any individual manufacturer’s right 
to insist upon his products being sold by retailers at the manufacturer’s sug- 
gested prices. Although Sweden and France have outlawed vertical price 
maintenance agreements, the issue appears to be far from settled in these 
countries. Canada, on the other hand, definitely outlawed such vertical 
agreements in 1951. 

Distribution is also a favorite target for such discriminatory legislation 
as controls on consumer credit and prices, and excise and transfer taxes. 
Although these restrictions are generally legislated during periods of national 
emergencies, many nations tend to perpetuate them. 

It is extremely difficult to generalize concerning the value of the various 
restrictions discussed above, since there are no sound measures by which the 
relative efficiency of distribution in various nations may be judged. Variables 
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in the realms of economics, politics, sociology, and psychology pose seemingly 
insuperable obstacles. We must therefore rely upon less tangible arguments 
in evaluating the effects of legislation directed against distribution. 

Those nations which have most seriously hemmed in their distributive 
systems with restrictive legal barriers have often made the fewest advances 
toward the newer, more progressive forms of retailing. Variety stores have 
only recently appeared in significant numbers in Switzerland because of 
restrictions placed on them for many years. Full-fledged supermarkets are 
far less common in Europe today than many publicists would have us believe. 
Specialty and variety chains remain aborted in Denmark. Cartelization is 
aided and abetted by restrictive measures purportedly designed to affect 
only certain forms of retailing. Nevertheless, in many nations groups of 
retailers are still actively lobbying for special-interest legislation which would 
aid no one but themselves. 

It has been shown that industries with very high barriers to entry tend 
more toward high excess profits and monopolistic output restrictions than 
others.5 What is true of industry also seems to be true of distribution. The 
consumer, then, appears to be the ultimate and principal victim of the 
restrictive legislation discussed here. It is therefore high time that the legisla- 
tures of the free world reconsider the mass of legislation with which they have 
restricted certain branches of distribution and, ultimately, the consumer. 
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Francis I and the Polyphonic Chanson of the 
French Renaissance 


Gaston ALLAIRE 
Ph.D. candidate in musicology, the Graduate School 


T was under Francis I that France started to write the first glamorous 
pages of its history. His courage, chivalry, and talent were mirrored in 
the cultural achievements of his reign. For example, he protected the poet 
Marot, launched the printing industry on a national basis, surrounded him- 
self with excellent musicians, and wrote poetry and music. These deeds 
helped give to the French polyphonic chanson the impetus that was to make 
it the leading contribution of France to the musical Renaissance. 

What is known as the French polyphonic chanson of the Renaissance is 
an offshoot of the Franco-Flemish chanson of Josquin des Prés. It is charac- 
terized by an almost constant use of four vocal parts, a chordal style influ- 
enced by the Italian frottola, light texture, simplified notation, easy rhythms, 
and pairing of voices (borrowed from Josquin). Its texts are frequently 
amorous, and range from obscenities to portrayals of spiritual love. It is the 
direct product of three great contributions: the Franco-Flemish school of 
contrapuntal polyphonic writing, the court of Francis I, and the Italian 
songs of the frottola type. 

Of these contributions, that of the court of Francis I was perhaps the 
most significant. The courts of the period were the foci from which radiated 
ideas, tendencies, styles, and fads. The early sixteenth-century polyphonic 
French chanson reflects Francis’ own personality and the character of his 
court just as the style of Louis XIII’s furniture reflects the sober, austere 
character of that monarch. Francis’ reign was that of bon plaisir. The frivolous 
artificiality of his court life was reflected in his own poetry, and it is poetry 
of this kind that contributed to the lightness of the polyphonic chanson, to 
its Gallic zest, its rhythmic crispness, its frivolity, and its mundanity. Dealing 
mostly with love, eroticism, and the sadness of life, these chansons illustrate 
well the spiritual decadence preceding the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation. As we look at the texts of those written under Francis I and at 
those of thirty-five years later, we find the latter to be less obscene, and more 
religious, more classical in inspiration, and more concerned with Nature. 

The composers Claudin de Sermisy, Clément Janequin, and others who 
traveled in Italy as members of Francis’ court, were certainly attracted by 
the lightness, simplicity of texture and rhythm, and chordal style to be found 
in the Italian frottola. These qualities were best suited to express the dainti- 
ness, spice, wit, frivolity, amorous content, and superficiality of the poems of 
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Francis I, Saint-Gelais, Marot, and others. Though Francis was more im- 
portant as a patron of the arts than as a poet, and though composers may 
have set his texts to music in order to flatter him and attract his favors, his 
little poems nevertheless bear comparison with those of many other minor 
poets of the period. Up to now, only about sixteen texts definitely by Francis I 
have been found to have been set to music by sixteenth-century composers, 
Six of them are given below. 


1. Dictes, sans peur, ou louy ou nenny: 
Car l’un des deux ne m’est que proffitable. 
Si cest nenny, je rendray honorable 
Ma fermeté, aymant de vous banny. 
Si cest ouy, c’est le fruict de l’attente, 
Plus digne assez que labeur de service. 
Dont choisissez ce que vous est propice: 
Car lun me honore et l’aultre me contante. 


Without fear say either yes or no, 

For both can profit me. 

If it is no, my firmness in love 

Shall be honored at being banished; 

If it is yes, it is the fruit of my waiting, 

That which is worthier than being in your service. 
Then choose what you wish, for 

The first honors me, whilst the other contents me. 


Music by Claudin de Sermisy (Paris: Attaingnant, 1529, 1532, 1536); 
modern transcription in Anthologie de la chanson parisienne (Paris, 1952). Also 
set by Clément Janequin (Paris: Attaingnant, 1533). 


2. Jay le desir content et l’effect resolu; 
Jay le scavoir certain: car Amour I’a voulu, 
Par quoy je tiens mon bien de l’heureuse pensée, 
En trés bien la gardant qu’el ne soit offensée; 
Dont pour ma liberté 4 aultruy m’abandonne: 
Qui le moins de son plus trop myeulx que moy me donne. 


My desire has been satisfied and the effect resolved; 
Love, from whom I hold my happy thought, 

Has given me assured knowledge. 

To keep my happy thought from offense, 

I have surrendered my freedom to someone 

Whose least, given me, is better than my best. 


Music by Claudin de Sermisy (Paris: Attaingnant, 1529, 1535 [for three 
voices], and 1530 [for organ, spinet, and manicordion]); also published by 
Moderne (Lyon, 1539). Also set by Clément Janequin (Zerone: Gardane, 
1541) and Frangois Roussel (Paris: Le Roy & Ballard, 1578 [under title 
le desir bien heureux’’]). 

3. Je n’ose estre contant de mon contantement, 
Ne voulant desirer plus grant aise en ma vie, 


De peur de perdre plus que ce dont j’ay envye: 
Car qui demande trop pour plaisir a tourment. 


I do not dare be happy with my contentment, 
Not wanting to desire greater enjoyment in life 


ter 
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For fear of losing more than I desire. 
He who asks too much from pleasure gets torment. 


Music by Claudin de Sermisy (Paris: Attaingnant, 1529, 1535); by 
Clément Janequin (Paris: Attaingnant, 1533); and by Pierre Certon (Wit- 
tenberg: Rhau, 1545 [for two voices]). 


4. Las! que crains tu, amy? de quoy as deffiance? 
N’a le temps eu povoir de te faire savoir, 
Et l’esprouvée amour ne t’a elle faict veoir 
Que mon vouloir est joinct a ta seure esperance. 


What do you fear, friend; of what are you distrustful? 
Has not time given you knowledge, 

And has not proven love shown you 

That my will is joined to your ardent hope? 


Music by Claudin de Sermisy (Paris: Attaingnant, 1529, 1535); by 
Ciément Janequin (Paris: Attaingnant, 1533); and by an unknown com- 
poser (Wittenberg: Rhau, 1545 [for two voices]) under the title ““Las que 
plains-tu amy.’ Janequin’s setting, in a modern transcription, may be found 
in Maurice Cauchie’s Trente chansons a 3 et 4 voix de Cl. Fanequin (Paris: 
Rouart, 1928). 


5. Quesse damour bien je vouldroie scavoir 
Si cest ung vent qui le pourra veoir 
Si cest esprit qui le pourra toucher 
Si feu ardent de bien pres laprocher 
Et si cest dieu qui le pourra scavoir. 


What is love? I’d like to know! 

If it is a wind, who could see it, 

If it is a spirit, who could touch it, 

If it is a burning fire, who could come near to it, 
And if it is God, who would know it? 


Music by an unknown composer (Paris: Attaingnant, 1528) and by 
Clément Janequin (Paris: Attaingnant, 1533). A modern transcription of 
Janequin’s setting may be found in Cauchie’s collection. 


6. Voulant amour soubz parler gracieulx 
Porter son feu pour ton cueur enflammer 
Il ressortit marry et furieux 
Car ton froit cueur il ne sceut entamer 
Alors picque dung despit trop amer 
Conclud brusler tout ce qui seroit tien 
Et que verroys de tes yeulx consummer 
Moy par dedans et par dehors ton bien. 


Without great words, Love wanted 

To carry its fire to enflame your heart. 

It came back sad and furious, for 

It could not melt your cold heart. 

Then pricked by a sour disappointment, 

It decided to burn everything of yours, 

So that your eyes would see myself, 

Burning inside, and what was yours, outside. 
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Music by Mahtel [or Mahiel?] (Paris: Attaingnant, 1542) and by Arca- 
delt (Paris: Le Roy & Ballard, 1561, 1567, and 1573). 

The following song is not definitely ascribed to Francis I, although in 
some manuscripts it is given as the response to “Dictes sans peur.’ One 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale ascribes it to Francis’ sister, 
Marguerite d’Angouléme. 


Pour vous donner parfaict contentement 
Ma volunté vouldroit ouy choisir 

Mais estimant honneur sur tout plaisir 
Merci dirai, plus que iamais aymant. 
Gloire en auray d’aymer si fermement 
Sans esperer loyer, temps ne loysir 
Et moy aussi de vaincre mon desir 
Pour honorer Amour parfaictement. 


In order to give you full contentment, 
I would like to say yes; 

But, since I place honor above pleasure, 

I shall say no, loving you still more. 

I shall be proud to have loved so firmly 

Without hoping for the help of time or circumstances, 
And to have conquered my desire, 

In order to honor Love perfectly. 


Music by Allaire (Paris: Attaingnant, 1534). 

Francis I was also a musician: the Grande encyclopedie mentions that he 
composed some songs as well as numerous poems. One such song is given 
as a supplement in Champollion-Figeac’s Poésies du rot Frangois I. 


A qui dirai-je mon tourment, 

Mon tourment et ma peine? 

Rien ne repond a ma voix, 

Les arbres sont secrets, muets et sourds, 
Ou étes vous allez, mes belles amourettes? 
Changerez-vous de lieu tous les jours? 


To whom could I confide my torment? 

My torment and my sorrow? 

Nothing answers at my call, 

The trees are silent, deaf and dumb. 

Where have you gone, my beautiful romances? 
Will you find new loves every day? 


Still more interesting is the polyphonic chanson for four voices entitled 
*‘Puis que donc ma maitresse,” composed by a man named Frangoys and 
published by Attaingnant in 1529. The text is in the vein of Francis I, though 
it might have been written by almost any minor poet of the period. 


Puis que donc ma maitresse 
Na point pitie de moy 

Il fauldra que je cesse 

De laymer sur ma foy 

Car comme iapercoy 

Lon me tiendroit bien beste 
De men donner esmoy 

Ni faire pire feste. 
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Since my lover 

Has no pity on me, 

On my faith, I shall have 
To stop loving her; 

Since I can see that 

One will think me stupid 
If I am upset, 

Of worse. . . 


It is difficult to identify this Frangoys with other musicians of the first 
half of the sixteenth century, since no composers of the period seem to have 
been known by the name. Francis I, however, used the name in signing 
letters, particularly those to his sister. If he is the composer of this chanson, 
he must have had a good working knowledge of polyphonic music, which 
was not impossible when one considers the interest he took in music and the 
care he took in surrounding himself with good musicians. 
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University Archives 


HE custodians of the University Archives wish to maintain as complete a 

collection as possible of faculty publications. In accordance with custom, 
the President of the University also desires an annual report of these publica- 
tions, and students frequently wish to refer to them. In order to accomplish 
these desirable ends as efficiently as possible, the following procedure has 
been established for the College of Liberal Arts and The Graduate School. 

Two copies of all faculty publications, including reprints, should be sent 
to the Director of Boston University Libraries, Chenery Library, 725 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. When copies or reprints of 
publications cannot be supplied, faculty members should send the Director 
the essential bibliographical information: full name of author, full title, 
publisher, and place and date of publication of books or pamphlets; full 
name of author, full title, name of periodical, volume, issue, and inclusive 
page numbers of articles in periodicals. 
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Psychiatric Nursing in Nursing Education 


EpNA Byron 
Research Associate, School of Nursing 


HE research project of which this paper is a part was begun at Boston 

University’s School of Nursing in 1955. The school obtained for it a 
financial grant in 1954 from the National Institute of Mental Health of the 
Institutes of Health, the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The grant ends in 1959. The writer is project director. The questions 
which are being investigated are as follows: 

1. Are the human conditions in this school such that the student of 
nursing can integrate psychiatric nursing concepts and principles in her 
daily task of learning what nursing is and what it can become? 

2. Is it possible to implement an integrated method for teaching psychi- 
atric nursing concepts and principles in the basic division of nursing educa- 
tion in the school? 

3. What are the problems related to implementation of an integrated 
method of teaching psychiatric nursing in the basic division of nursing 
education of Boston University’s School of Nursing? 

The method used for approaching the problems inherent in the fore- 
going questions has been participant-observation, an observational field 
method useful to research people in the area of social relations.} 

Before the work in the project began, the project director assumed that 
the faculty, the students, and the patients and their families had a positive 
stake in the aims of the investigation which lay ahead. By “positive stake” 
was meant that 

1. Those concerned would be open to learning the basis upon which 
the grant was obtained. 

2. Those concerned would work toward the goal of giving the “‘inte- 
gration of psychiatric nursing” a recognized place in curriculum planning 
and implementation. 

3. Those concerned would be open to learning what psychiatric nursing 
is as a non-specialized and a specialized field of nursing. 

The foregoing assumptions seem naive. There is considerable evidence 
from data so far collected that to say that psychiatric nursing can be im- 
plemented throughout the basic curriculum is not quite the same as doing it. 
The question is asked: Is it possible to implement methods of teaching which 
promote integration and use of the principles of psychiatric nursing? 

One of the problems continually encountered has been the aversion 
people have toward mental illness, mentally ill people, and those who choose 
to work in this field of health. This paper will deal with aversion, prejudice, 
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and discrimination. The basis for assuming that nurses have a very real stake 
in providing nursing care for the mentally ill, and that nurses have a living, 
active part to play toward preventing mental illness, will be briefly reported. 

Few people have written about prejudice and discriminatory acts as 
such with reference to those persons hospitalized for mental illness. The 
mentally ill, like many other groups in our society, are a minority group 
toward whom prejudice may exist.2 A recently published book reports that 
there is similarity between attitudes toward mental illness and prejudice 
against underprivileged groups. “Because of prejudice against them, it is 
difficult to reintegrate people into communities once they have been desig- 
nated mentally ill.” An attempt will be made in this report to broaden and 
deepen the basis for understanding what aversion of this nature might mean 
to nurse practitioners, nursing educators, and psychiatric nurses. 

Some definitions are needed. Prejudice is a way of group feeling; a bias 
or disposition consisting of a commonly shared attitude of hostility, contempt 
or mistrust, or devaluation of the members of a particular social group be- 
cause they happen to belong to that group.* The mentally ill referred to are 
those persons established as patients by law in mental hospitals. Compulsory 
hospitalization is frequently indicated and necessary for a patient with a 
psychiatric illness.5 

There have been people who have spoken for the mentally ill. “We 
cannot afford the luxury of further debate on the question of whether ward 
care of the mentally ill is nursing,” writes Dr. Bernard Hall.® This is not 
gentle irony, but a bald statement of fact about the urgent need of hundreds 
of thousands of suffering human beings for nursing service. In addition, a 
letter from the National League for Nursing to all presidents and executive 
or elected secretaries of the State Leagues for Nursing, stated in 1953 that 
action had been taken by the Coordinating Council of the American Nurses 
Association and the National League for Nursing to move to meet the nursing 
needs of the mentally ill.?7 Most informed nurses know that this was the be- 
ginning of coordinated, agreed-upon efforts of the profession to assess the 
problem thoroughly. 

In very recent times many professional nurses have been moved to say 
and do something about wanting to make a contribution in the field of 
psychiatric and mental-health nursing. Some want to teach the nursing care 
of the mentally ill to attendants, practical nurses, students of nursing, and 
others. They need to become quietly aware of the ancient aversions to in- 
sanity, to unpredictable behavior in a person, and to emotional and mental 
distress. 

Aversion to mental illness is common. The way that an aversion is 
manifested parallels the way in which the segment of society to which the 
individual belongs manifests its aversion. Mental illness has been identified 
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for a very long time as an emeny of community. People are reluctant and 
afraid to explore the problem. Since nurses are people, they are reluctant 
to nurse mentally and emotionally ill people for the same reasons. The aver- 
sion is deep within the personality structure. Aversion to mental disorder is a 
lineal descendant of belief in demoniacal possession and witchcraft;® physical 
illness remains eminently more respectable than mental illness. 

What can be done? The sweep of man’s history in general, and studies 
in anthropology in particular, suggest a more integral place for mental health 
in the public-health movement today than it has occupied in the past. Nurses 
need to work for mental health’s place in the great public-health worker 
group.? There are methods which can be used to combat and change un- 
witting prejudice. Nursing educators know of the advances in this area of 
knowledge, and are trying to put them into practice. 

The psychiatric nursing instructor knows that a short twelve-week 
period of basic instruction does little to help change false beliefs and assertions 
about psychiatric patients, hospitals, and personnel. She knows that intel- 
lectual recognition of the needs of mentally ill people for expert nursing does 
not necessarily mean the student’s acceptance of psychiatric nursing as an 
integral part of professional nursing. She knows that the student does not see 
herself as a person who might eventually offer her services as a licensed nurse 
in a mental hospital. The idea of becoming a nurse in a mental hospital 
involves the student’s personally held values; these may be poles apart from 
meeting the needs of emotionally sick people. 

Adult prejudice cannot be effectively changed by supplying facts to 
correct the misinformation to which it clings.!° The factual data offered the 
student to replace her misinformed or uninformed points of view about 
mental illness are thus rejected along with other such anxiety-producing 
material. The student remains unchanged in her convictions until she has 
free and safe opportunities for exploring, for talking out very freely how she 
truly feels about “crazy people,” “‘nuts,”’ “booby hatches,” insane asylums, 
and any number of like subjects which are explored during the basic course 
of study in a school of nursing. 

When negative prejudgments are made about the period of instruction 
in psychiatric nursing, this part of the course will produce emotional strain 
in the student. The degree of stress and how it is manifested would seem to 
vary with each student. It is filled with more suffering for the student if her 
preparation for it has been inadequate.!! For such a student the period of 
instruction is laden with efforts to overcome a mediaeval fear of the unpre- 
dictable, the afflicted, the possessed one. Unable to get near the patient, how 
then can she learn about him? Her beliefs are maintained. How safely they 
are kept intact constitutes a problem. 

The student may spend the time of her psychiatric nursing experience 
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selectively perceiving in the total situation those aspects which would seem 
to give credibility to what she already believes about it. She may say, ‘‘Men- 
tal illness is just an excuse for bad behavior’; or, ““The people who work in 
mental hospitals are crazy, too’’; or ““There is no such thing as psychiatric 
nursing — it’s not nursing,”’ and “‘I was told by my other instructors not to 
take any of this nonsense seriously — not to bring any of it back where nursing 
is done.” 

Ward nursing personnel in mental hospitals indicate by what they say 
that they are prejudiced, too, against mentally ill patients and the job for 
which they are hired. They say, “Patients are very different from normal 
people,” and “You shouldn’t turn your back on them; they are assaultive,” 
and “Mentally ill patients have weak characters — they don’t get well.” 
Research workers have developed scales to measure the factor of prejudice 
and apply it to ward personnel; this problem is being studied as a part of a 
research program in a state hospital in Massachusetts. !2 

The aversions verbalized by students of nursing, nurses, and other 
nursing personnel about mentally ill people and those who care for them are 
given a little different slant by members of the academic-clinical faculty of 
the school of nursing. Faculty members give the impression of speaking with 
uneasy discomfort. They express a mild form of anxiety. The remark, 
“Mental health’ is a more acceptable term to use; it has nothing to do with 
psychiatry and I like the words ‘mental health’ better,” is an example. 
Another is, “Don’t talk about psychiatric nursing; let’s be practical.” 
Another: ‘‘What do you mean by ‘psychiatric nursing’ in nursing? Are we 
all crazy!’ The last one to be cited is of particular interest: 

“You don’t mean psychiatry, do you? Isn’t what you are talking about psychol- 
ogy or something like that? It seems too bad to use the words ‘psychiatry’ and 

‘psychiatric nursing’ when you mean psychology in nursing, or human relations, or 


something like that. Most people are scared off; they don’t listen when you say 
something is psychiatric or mental. It would be better if you didn’t mention your 


field.” 
One faculty member of the School of Nursing says bluntly, “I’m afraid of 
psychiatry and the people in it.” 

The faculty member, like the student, needs a safe place where she can 
explore her feelings about psychiatry, psychiatric nursing, and the people in 
it. So far in the group discussions held by faculty there has been a polite, 
interested, and cooperative atmosphere. It is perhaps best left in just that 
climate of attitude; it is not the purpose of the study to decrease this kind of 
hostility. Other workers report varying degrees of difficulty in their attempts 
to reduce prejudice. 

In summary, the following points are offered: (1) Prejudice against 
mentally ill persons may operate to the disadvantage of the nursing profession 
at this time; (2) plans are being made and research designed by nurses with 
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other health workers to decrease the incidence of mental and emotional 
stress; (3) mental health is a part of the public-health movement; (4) there 
is awareness by many informed and responsible people of the aversions 
which citizens, including nurses, have toward mentally ill people and (5) 
steps are being taken to find a way of uprooting misinformed beliefs about 
mental illness. The future is hopeful for improving the quantity and quality 
of nursing offered emotionally sick people. 

Nurses have indicated that they want to know more about what they 
must learn so that they can be more free from anxiety when they are with a 
patient who is undergoing severe stress. They usually feel a very real com- 
passion for people who are suffering from mental illness. Providing the social 
context in our hospital wards for teaching psychiatric nursing as an integral 
part of nursing as a whole is the real challenge. There needs to be a definite, 
coherent system of teaching a well organized body of knowledge. Integrated 
psychiatric nursing cannot be taught by apprenticeship alone. The faculty 
of the School of Nursing at Boston University know these goals and are 
working toward achieving them. 
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Ford Madox Ford: An Introduction 


James R. RANDALL 
Lecturer in English, College of Liberal Arts 


HE abilities of Ford Madox Ford (1873-1939) have been treated lightly, 

and he remains sitting on the hard benches of the ante-room to fame. 
This is unjust because he may well be, from the long and detached view of 
time, one of the important literary men of our day. There is some evidence 
for a claim of this sort, but it needs to be considered impartially and not 
minimized by his failures or lapses of character. Character judgments, we 
know now, have no place in a literary assessment unless they are evident in 
the literary output, otherwise half our poets would be ruled out, perhaps even 
the greatest one of all. Similarly, a man’s failures do not harm his successes: 
an “Idiot Boy”’ only makes us wonder all the more at the accomplishment of 
an “Ode on Intimations of Immortality.”” And so it was with Ford Madox 
Ford; if we follow him shuttle fashion, seeing his mistakes but acknowledging 
the triumphs that he had, we may be able to appreciate him for the literary 
figure that he is. 

He was certainly a difficult man to know and to like, and even now 
some have not forgiven him this in England. After World War I there was 
little sympathy for his conservative, landed-gentry attitude and his contra- 
dictory bohemian ways. Henry James had earlier dropped him abruptly; 
Joseph Conrad had drifted away. The new generation of expatriates were at 
the center of literary life, and Ford became peripheral and a wanderer. He 
spent much of his time in France at Provence which he loved most on earth; 
in 1929 he travelled to America and established himself here as visiting 
lecturer and author. Robie MacCauley met him at Olivet College in Michi- 
gan when he was a student and Ford was a garrulous, old writer in residence. 
He gave the impression then of someone barely hanging on, dated and 
doddering, with his wheezing and frequent mention of the people he had 
known, from Swinburne to Ernest Hemingway. And he spoke so much of 
his own importance that people disbelieved him. 

Since his death in 1939, little has been done to fix his place among men 
of letters. William Carlos Williams and Robert Lowell, no slight figures 
themselves, have, it is true, written poems of tribute. He has had a biographer, 
Douglas Goldring (South Lodge and Trained for Genius); but Goldring, accur- 
ately, I think, acknowledges his own limitations in this role, and he was 
further crippled by being denied material by Ford’s last wife and literary 
executrix, Janice Ford Biala.? Finally, Ford’s reputation has not been helped 
by the academicians. He wrote or had a part in writing over eighty books; 
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it is a canon to frighten away any but the most dogged, particularly since 
many of these books are barely worth reading, and since only one is still in 
print. 

The work he did can be arranged in types, but because of Ford’s 
variety of interests, even this arrangement leaves a ponderous list. He wrote 
children’s fairy tales, studies of national character, sometimes fictional auto- 
biographical reminiscences, essays, a play, short stories which have never, 
to my knowledge, been collected, literary studies, popular studies of painters, 
a literary history, and, finally, a number of novels. Of these the most read 
are his three collaborations with Conrad,* read by people interested in 
Conrad, and The Good Soldier and Parade’s End, read by the common reader 
and those interested in Ford himself. 

This corpus, broad as it is, is not the boundary of his importance. He 
was often introduced on his speaking tours as ““The Father of Anglo-Saxon 
Impressionism,” but to his credit he rejected this patronym. Among writers 
in English, he, too, considered Henry James ‘“The Master’’; however, he 
learned also from George Moore, The Yellow Book contributors in general, 
and from his association and collaboration with Conrad. Ford was not, then, 
the innovator, yet he did, more than anyone else, codify the tenets of impres- 
sionism, and he preached them to a generation of young authors and hangers- 
on. Ultimately these precepts do not come from James or the others but are 
their transmittals of French craftsmanship from Flaubert, Maupassant, and 
that Gallicized Russian, Turgenev. Their impressionism amounted to 
realism “reinforced by the new literary technique..., with an increased 
attention to the quality of words, which gave to its products a singular vivid- 
ness.”’5 It was, in other words, an attempt to render experience as precisely 
as possible, and it follows that a major concern of these writers was with the 
mot juste, the particular word that captures the particular quality of an object, 
a scene, or an experience. For the English impressionists there were other 
technical concerns that were important: the relative objectivity of the 
author, the time shift, the interior monologue, the progression d effet, the 
accurate rendering of conversation, the use of sentence rhythms that corre- 
sponded to the action, and the use of thematic parallels to music. Ford used 
all of these, and he used them well; this is why he is considered a great stylist. 

He was also a discoverer of other writers. Editing, as he did, The English 
Review (1908-1909) and The Transatlantic Review (1923-1924), he was in a 
favorable position to exercise his literary judgments. And they are judgments 
generally vindicated by time. The first issue of The English Review, for ex- 
ample, had in it with lesser works Hardy’s poem “A Sunday Morning 
Tragedy,”’® an installment of Conrad’s Some Reminiscences, James’s ‘“‘A Jolly 
Corner,” Galsworthy’s “‘A Fisher of Men,” a long installment of H. G. Wells's 
Tono-Bungay, an essay by W. H. Hudson on Stonehenge, and a Tolstoi story 
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newly translated by Constance Garnett. These writers were most of them not 
as secure in their reputations as they are today, but they were known. Ford’s 
magazine also encouraged the unknown. He discovered and published 
P. Wyndham-Lewis, Norman Douglas (at the suggestion of Conrad), Ezra 
Pound, and D. H. Lawrence. He encouraged Hemingway (whose Brett 
Ashley seems to relate to Sylvia of Parade’s End), James Joyce, William Carlos 
Williams, and many others. Few editors of any time were as open to impor- 
tant new directions in writing as Ford was. 

As a literary critic performing in his own work, Ford is erratic. He knew 
personally many of the writers he essays, and he tells many interesting but 
sometimes suspiciously whole-cloth anecdotes about them. When he writes 
a memorial book-length study on Joseph Conrad,’ Mrs. Conrad in a letter 
to the New York Times protests his inaccuracies and his exaggerated sense of 
his own influence on her husband. Some of the anecdotes he tells about 
Henry James — James is mentioned in several of Ford’s reminiscences — are 
contradictory and not subject to verification, and he certainly overstates 
James’s early attachment to himself. Yet he does convey always the sense 
of his subjects as breathing men, and he is a master of his prose and so con- 
vinced by the truth of his impressions that a reader finds himself uncon- 
cerned about minor errors of fact. 

His broader literary criticism, The English Novel (1929) and The March 
of Literature From Confucius’ Day to Our Own (1938) are biased enough to be 
called crotchety, full of mis-statement, yet characterized by originality, 
sensitivity to effects, and absence of pedantry. Ford continually calls attention 
to the works themselves, approaching them from the viewpoint of technique, 
literary-historical significance, idea content, or all three. The latter book is a 
lengthy (850 pages), delightful book to own and to browse through, lighting 
where a mood takes one. It is the record of the sensitive impressions of a 
serious and vigorous reader. 

As a poet Ford also repays reading. He developed colloquial rhythms 
about the same time that Robert Frost was using them, but his persona is 
less rough-hewn and exposed to more violence. Much of his poetry is a 
reaction against Pre-Raphaelitism, yet he doesn’t always successfully escape 
from their diction and their effects, and some of the poems are hybrids. In 
his best volume, On Heaven and Poems Written On Active Service (1917), he is 
impressionistically precise, conversational (sometimes self-consciously slangy), 
and much in advance of the usual, self-dramatizing Georgian response to 
World War I. The title poem, which does not relate to the war, and three 
others, which do, “‘Antwerp,” “The Old Houses of Flanders,” and ‘‘Foot- 
sloggers,” could be in any serious anthology of modern poetry, yet they are 
seldom reprinted. But illustrations are more revealing, even though Ford’s 
total effects are better than his individual passages. This view of the Belgian 
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soldier from ‘‘Antwerp,” for example, with its restrained compassion, shows 
something of Ford’s clear eye and his unusual rhythms: 


But this Belgian man in his ugly tunic, 

His ugly round cap, shooting on, in a sort of obsession, 
Overspreading his miserable land, 

Standing with his wet gun in his hand... 

Doom! 

He finds that in a sudden scrimmage, 

And lies, an unsightly lump on the sodden grass... 
An image that shall take long to pass! 


Nevertheless, as a poet Ford is ultimately a minor figure; it is as a novel- 
ist that his claim is asserted. In terms of the English tradition, he looks back 
to Jane Austen and Richardson, two stylists that he admires; however, as I 
have mentioned, he is even closer to writers on the continent. In the genre of 
the novel, his work falls naturally into two periods, the first of which cul- 
minates in The Good Soldier, published in 1915. Much of what he had done 
before this was good, but not unusually good. He had published two of the 
collaborations with Conrad, The Inheritors (1901) and Romance (1903), but 
neither contains enough of the genius of either writer. He had written some 
amusing comedies of manners, A Call (1910) and The Panel (1912), and some 
historical novels about the time of Henry VIII, The Fifth Queen (1906) and 
The Fifth Queen Crowned (1908). He had written a combination of the two 
types in a medieval comedy of manners called Ladies Whose Bright Eyes (1911), 
a book Ezra Pound admired. But he had not, he felt, extended himself, and 
he did this in The Good Soldier. 

It is a work of technical genius with many cross references and details 
that become meaningful for the reader only in retrospect; for this reason it is 
better on a second reading when the particulars can be subsumed into the 
pattern of the whole. Ford is a writer’s writer. Fifteen noted writers number- 
ing among them Conrad Aiken, Graham Greene, William Carlos Williams, 
John Crowe Ransom, and Allen Tate, have subscribed to the single state- 
ment, “‘Ford’s The Good Soldier is one of the fifteen or twenty greatest novels 
produced in English in our century.”® The action of this book is violent: of 
the four central characters, two commit suicide; despite this, the tone of the 
book is quiet. The paradox exists because our view of the story comes through 
a narrator, John Dowell, who is a gentleman, a man who has never told a 
smoking-room story, a man decidedly timid and baffled by what he has seen. 

In writing down the account in order to understand it better — the 
given situation which starts the book moving — Dowell comes to a deeper 
realization of himself and of his life. Thus, the reader has the unreeling of the 
narrative coming through one man’s memory with all the time distortions 
that brings, further complicated by the narrator’s changing view of what he 
has experienced. Dowell had learned soon before the time the book begins 
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that his wife, Florence, had been unfaithful to him for many years; that his 
friend, Edward Ashburnham, had been one of her lovers; and that Edward’s 
wife, Leonora, had kept him in ignorance of the situation. He reviews these 
events and clarifies his attitude toward all the people involved. 

Surprisingly, he does not blame Edward, and the reader is made to 
concur with his judgment.!9 Edward, Dowell’s opposite, was handsome, 
daring, generous, sentimental to an extreme, and easily led by women. He 
had his very apparent faults, and Dowell does not omit any of them. He had 
also a quixotic nature and a sense of beauty and of kindness in life. When 
these were destroyed for him, primarily by Leonora, he committed suicide. 
Edward had a feeling of responsibility to the tenants on his property, and 
Leonora took this away. He had a love for his ward, Nancy, and both she 
and Leonora took this away. With the loss of one or the other he could have 
lived on; with both gone he found life meaningless. His death was not tragic 
in the grand sense — Edward was a sentimentalist — , but it does leave us 
with a feeling of the tears of things. 

This matter of the English gentleman, his attitudes, and his place in 
society, was a main theme for Ford. Like Joyce he was an expatriate who 
imaginatively continued turning back to his land for material. After The 
Good Soldier, he rested from the novel for ten years, some of them spent in 
the war, and came back to write, after one minor novel, what many, myself 
included, consider his most mature work, the tetralogy Parade’s End. The 
volumes were released separately, Some Do Not in 1924, No More Parades in 
1925, A Man Could Stand Up in 1926, and The Last Post in 1928. The final 
novel was a postscript that he had not originally intended, but it does not 
destroy the unity of the whole. 

Christopher Tietjens represents for Ford the best that is English. He 
undergoes the experiences of his generation, the war and war’s difficult 
aftermath, and he is personally subjected to almost a total persecution. His 
father misjudges him, his brother misjudges him, his commanding officer 
mistreats him, his friend MacMaster quietly abandons him, and his wife 
pursues him with a furious venom. And it is all because he has a strong sense 
of moral values in a world ‘that is materialistic. 

Christopher is in some ways the symbolic last member of a vanishing 
group of men of a roughly similar value scheme, men such as George Herbert, 
with whom Ford links him; but he is also a well-drawn individual of this 
group. He is sluggish looking but active minded. He is rude on occasion, 
after the manner of the intellectual aristocrat, but he is usually gentle with 
animals and kind with people. He is disturbed by the mistakes he has made, 
particularly in the war, but he has a basic resiliency that enables him to 


accept life, to live without self-pity, and to enjoy happiness when it is honestly 
offered to him. 
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This book is obviously the major work of the second novel-writing 
period of Ford. The book Henry For Hugh (1934), a companion volume to 
The Rash Act (1933), is well written, but it seems too contrived. The main 
character, the Henry of the title, considers committing suicide, but instead 
he takes up the life of his friend, the Hugh of the title, who actually had 
committed suicide. Not much can be built on this device, but Ford was 
justifiably proud of the technique of this novel. Vive Le Roy (1936) and When 
The Wicked Man (1931) are minor works. Parade’s End, on the other hand, I 
consider one of the major works descriptive of our time. It is a more compre- 
hensive effort than The Good Soldier, yet it is also very carefully wrought. 
One cannot read it without knowing more about its time, about our time, 
and about the substance of human attitudes; and I do not know much more 
that literature can give. 
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